Church Will Hold 

Meeting, Dinner 

Tho 43th annunl nieetJnj? anti 
<1inner of | 

ifvchiUe nail. Fourteenth and Cas¬ 
tro slreo^^^!^G^3fl^oniK^^ 

D r ^"Toui^C^CorTHsrhTff? a i • 1 e n t 
of ^ho American Unitarian aaso- 
ciat^n. lulfe been invited t » give 
one of tl^/jftwirej^ses. iMra. Thomas 
CJ. KceV^ Mass.. i)rfs- 

ident of -the ^Aneral alliance of 
Unitarian xVoimTn. will .«5peak. Olh- 
•r m easa gea will 1 V iVro light by 
Major Charles J.. and Dr. 

Clarence Heed, the nimii^r of the 
church. 

Dr. Deed will report ' oii|^Hie 
year's w 1 1: just com plot cq^fcml 
announce plains for the new^'Jre 
says the past twelve months were 
among the most successful in the 
hlslor^’' of the church. 






HEADS ATTEND 
MEETING HEDE 


Dr L. C. Cornish and Mrs. I 
Thomas G. Kces of Boston 
Pay Tribute to Local Man 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Boston, 
president of the American Unita¬ 
rian association, and Mrs. Thomas 
Ct. Rees, Boston, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, ranking Unitarian leaders 
in America, attended the forty- 
fifth annual meeting^i^^heFMi^ 

fnitn ri:4n - hni-ph 1^ niSm!^**““ 

'^7T^"CTWl?TipaKr^tribute to the 
late Dr. Charles W. Wendte, found¬ 
er and for m any years pastor of 

more than a dccadeTagoiT^D^ 
Clarence Reed, present pastor. Dr. 
tVendte gave his attention to ex¬ 
pansion of Unitarianism interna¬ 
tionally. 


“Dr. Wendte's monument Is in 
a large sense our International 
I Unitarian societ.v’, with headquar- 
I ters in IIo^JpAd,’* said Dr. Cornish. 

I “That societi 50 iow numbers 22 na¬ 
tionalities a^^j20,000,000 persons. 

I TKLffs^F WORK 

Mrs. Rees tokI of the work of 
Unitarian women in various parts 
of America, cltiuj^nstances of su- 
j preme courage i^Sihe face of eco¬ 
nomic disaster, j^Both leaders 
lauded the report/rc^id concerning 
Oakland’s Fii*st chuyeh. 

Mi*s. Charles W. Wendte and Dr, 

‘ ary trustees. DeWibj^'oung was 
; named trustee for oq^jveaf, and 
I Dr. Herbert R. Fostert"™^ Robert 
! Robertson, trustees for three years. 


Music was provided by the choir 
of the church, assisted by Miss 
Oino Grjmwood. soprano soloist. 


liAUUKST GROWTH 


‘ Official reports indicate the 
1 church had its largejst congrega- 
I tional growth during the past year. 

! Financially, the church came 
i through the year with several hun- 
1 dred dollai*s balance on the happy 
side of the ledger, and at last 
I night’s meeting, voted a budget 
larger than ever before. 

The Rev. Bernard C. Uuggles, of 
, the ITniversa 1 church, gave the in¬ 
vocation: Noah Adams read the 
treasurer's report: Miss S. Louise 
Palmer gave the secretary’s report: 
Mis.s G. Crocker reported on the 
Women’s Alliance: 'Robert Robert- 
.son told of church school activi¬ 
ties; Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, execu¬ 
tive vice-president of Pacific Coast 
Unitarians, welcomed the distin- 
giii.sl>ed guests: Major Charles L. 
Tild€*n, of Alameda, spoke on “Our 
Minister,’* and Dr. Reed closed the 
meeting with a statement of his 
aims as a minister and his hopes 
for greater nsefulnes.s of self and 
church for the future. 

















Grown Shown in 
Churches Report 


tivifiPF of fhc church wa*; rcpnrtrTl , 
at the 47th annual dinner of the i 



Dr. Clarence Heed, minister, re¬ 
ceived conRratulations on the com- 
1 pletion of 15 years as pa.stor of the 
Oakland church. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish of Boston, 
Ma.ss.. president of the American 
ITnitarian A.ssociation. spoke on 
"The Church and World Problems.” 
indicating the progress of liberal 
thought in the world today, es¬ 
pecially in Spain and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. Dr. Aurelia Henry Rein¬ 
hardt. president of Mills College, 
emphasized the import^>nce of the 
church in the community. Major 
Charles L. Tilden spoke on “The 
Church and the Minister.” and Dr. 
Reed closed the program with the 
theme. "Our Church.” 








Church Holds 48 th 

Annual Meeting, 


Tlie 48 th annual meeting of the 
congregation of the First 
Church was held in Wcndte Hall 
of the church last night. 

Two noted leaders of Unitarian- 
ism attended. They were: President 
Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, and 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter vision, 
iMass.. secretary^ .o;: IhiitD^partnnent 
American 


s|>OKev'on me outbid 

the Church." President Snow dis¬ 
cussed the theme “The Eduraton 
Function of a Free Church. D^ 
Clarence Reed, the minister, spoke 
on “The Religious Message of a 
Free Church." , , ^ 

Treasurer’s report Indicated 
bills paid and a small balance in the 
treasury. Trustees elected incl^^e- 
B. R. Breese. G. H. Russell, DeWitt 
T. Young and Miss Bertha Knox. 





I 


CHyRCH 

L 

Fifty yeafs of Unitarianism in 
Oakland were reviewed last night in 
pictures and discourse at the 5Qth 
annual dinner and meeting of the 
First Unitari^ Church. 

Two hundred members attended 
the dinner. The business meeting 
indicated the church is in healthy 
condition, both in finances and in 
membership. 

Dr. George E. Patterson, of Bos¬ 
ton. Mass., administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. .sp>oke on the subject 
“Our Church and Our Work.’* 

Dr. Clarence Reed, minister, dis¬ 
played stereoptican slides showing 
.scenes at the building of the church 
and pictures of well-known figures 
in the early-day activities of the 
congregation and concluding with 
photographs of present-day leaders. 
Included in the list were pictures of 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte. first min¬ 
ister and founder of the church; 
Francis Cutting. Judge and Mrs. 
Oscar L. Shafter. Charles H. Red¬ 
ing! on, James T. Rattray, Noah 
Adams, M. S. Gould, and Major 
Charles L. Tilden. 

The closing feature was the rep¬ 
resentation of dedication of the 
church in 1891. Taking part were 
Charles E. Hahn, Peter Samson, 
Mrs. G. H. Russell and the choir. 

New trustees named were: Thomas 
Lindsay. Henry T. McKellor and 
H. J. Miller. Honorary trustees 
are Major Charles L. Tilden and 
Dr. L. D. Lambert. 









FETtS 



Fir 


TRIE 0 fEB-1 5M 

ir>t tlnilarian Fouriaeu 


in 


Oakland in 1887 
129 Members 


on 


Rolls 


The Golden Jubil*e ot Uie-Jiist 

Unitarian ChuTchof^.^nd £^n- 

ishee-a-wirmilir m church 

news of the week-end. 

One hundred twenty-nine _ per 
sons signed the membership roll 
durinr 1887. and of them ar® 
living. They are Mrs. A. C Mur 
ray. Miss Marion Brobley. Miss L. 
C. Janssen, Miss Bertha S. Shafter. 
Miss Mary Pullman and Miss Metta 
Curtis. The Bible on the pulpit 
desk belonged to Dr. 

Hamilton, the founder of the Iniw- 
pendent Church of Oakland He 
read from it on that Easter Sunday, 
1882, when he died in the PUlP"- 

Among the ministers of the 
church have been Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte. Rev. Theodore Williams 
Rev J. T. Sunderland, Rev. B. Fay 
Mills and Rev. Willmm Day Sim- 
onds. Dr. Clarence Reed has been 
the minister since 1919. 

Dr. Reed gave a short summary 
of the history of the church at the 
service vesterday morning and then 
spoke on the subject, “What Use is 
a Liberal Church Today? 

Tlie subject of the discussion at 
the evening service was “The Mis¬ 
sion of the Church Today.’ Presi¬ 
dent Aurelia Henry Reinhardt s^Ke 
of “Worship,” Rabbi Rudolph I. Cof¬ 
fee on “Social Servie,” and Dr. C. 
S. S. Dutton on “An Adventurous 
Church.” 

VALUE OF BROTHERHOOD 

Among the questions discussed by 
Dr. Frank Linder at First Metho- 


value of thU Brotherhood Day 
planned by Oakland churches for 
next Sunday, when ministers will 
exchange pulpits?” 

“The main value will be to those 
on the fringes of the church and 
those out of touch with the present 
church program who may not know 
what a new spirit of unity and a 
common objective now unites all 
major religious bodies in the United 
States.” 

“The First Great Commandant 
was Dr. Reidenbach's subject at 
First Congregational. He said in 
part: “The call of religion is to 
put God first. There can be no 
compromise. We must love God 
with all our heart, soul, strength 
and mind. We can not put any¬ 
thing in the world ahead of God. 
Seek first the kingdom of God, 
and all other needful things will be 
added unto you. The world today 
has forgotten some of its A. B. C.’s 
in religion and morality, and it is 
time that we got back to them.” 











INTEGRITY IS TOPIC 

Speaking on “Integrity/* the Rev. 
Walters tat Christ Church, Alameda, 
said in part: 

“The Christian life, as Jesus lived 
it. is founded upon a simple de¬ 
pendence upon God, an acceptance 
of the offer of salvation for our 
better selves which Christ brings 
to us. As he lived it, this life is 
one which stands on gua^d 
against ways and practices which 
are not at one with the character 
of Christ. Christian integrity de- 
rive.s its unity from the growing 
knowledge of what Jesus would do 
in the many situations which make 
up our private and public lives.’* 

Speaking on the subject. “Man 
Can Walk and Talk With God.** at 
Verity Temple. Dr. H. J. Kleefisch 
said in part: “God is our true self 
and when man knows that and he 
talks and walks with that true self, 
he is in fac^t -vValking ^d talking 
with God. In this Lenten season we 
need to fast from the things which 
disturb the soul rather than the 
physical food. Food may be good 
or bad for our stomach, but fear 
and worry are worse, so start the 
fast by quitting worry and refusing 
to fret and be disturbed.** 





engineer, the Rev. Arnold Cromp¬ 
ton has what — in some church 


circles — might be called liberal 
Christian views. 

He promises plain talki ng and 
honesty. New past Qrj^^UtfJiM^ 
tarian Churc^n aii 1^^ •wd "Castro 
Streets. Tie'Kas aeiinite ideas on the 
' establishment of peacetime military 
conscription, for instance—he’s for it. 
He believes that religion must be 
irought up to—and kept with—the 
.imes, that churches must forget 
their denominational differences 
and work together as a social, cul¬ 
tural, community group, that now is 
the time for churches to give some¬ 
thing to a world that needs it. 
GAIVIBLER’S CHANCE* 

1 In return, the people can give 
their church and their preachers a 
“gambler’s chance.” They can shop 
around until they find the church 
they want, in the opinion of the 
Rev. Crompton, and they can find 
that religion actually is a happy ex¬ 
perience. 

*‘Most people are afraid of re¬ 
ligion, because it is painful. And yet 
they are searching for a philosophy 
of life, for something stable. They 
arc tired of humdrum existence, of 
the various escapes. The answer can 
be found in religion.* ^ , 

The Rev. Crompton, who left the 
First Unitarian Church in Erie, Pa., 
and the job of book reviewer on 
the Erie Dispatch-Herald to accept 
the local pastorate, declares that 
the fault with religion, the reason 
lit is pot more popular, lies with the 
fchiurches. ,' 



PASTOR EXPRESSES VIEWS 

. Jtheir denominational theo 

m m n m i ___ 


Rev. Arnold Crompton 


•'Too many of them think more o' -- - i 

raising a budget than of doing a job rcgional^vice-president 

of the association, and Prof. George 


... theology, but 

’Sey can work together as a group. 
They should be the leaders. Too 
l^^ten, they don’t even follow. 

NEED: GREAT PREACHING 
•'The great need actually is for 
/great preaching.” 

Vitally interested in •‘current 
events.” the Rev. Crompton devotes 
'many of his sermons to questions in 
the news and does not hesitate to 
tackle even such “hot potatoes” as 
f conscription. 

Along with his “modern” views 
on religion, the Rev. Crompton has 
, plans of modernizing his church, 
built in 1888. 

1 “Church buildings are too dull 
land drab—too often they are dismal 
places,’* he said. “They should fit 
the needs of today.” 

Before entering the ministry, 
Crompton studied chemical engin¬ 
eering at Case School of Applied 
Science in Cleveland and attended 
Western Reserve University and 
University of Chicago. 

“Then I just kind of shifted from 
one department to another and at¬ 
tended Meadville Theological 
School.” 

The Rev. Crompton, who preached 
bis first sermon at his new church 
Easter Sunday, will be installed 
formally as pastor on Sunday night. 
April 22. Participating will be the 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Bos¬ 
ton, chairman of the department of 
ministry of the American Unitarian 


of religion. 

•'Scrapping has to be ruled outi 


H. Williams, acting dean of Starr; 


Ch^irches do not have to rellnquisl,tKing Theological SclvooL 










First Unitarian 


Sixtieth anniversary of the found 
ing of the 

celebrated wm 
a special service tomorrow evening 
at 8 o’clock. Conducting the sei’vice 
will be Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton, 
minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, while the 
anniver.sary sermon will be preached 
by Dr. Arnold Crompton, since 1045 
minister of the Oakland church. 

Dr. Edward W. Ohrenstcin, dean 
of the Starr King School for the 
Ministry, will be marshal of the 
processional, and Dr. J. Raymond 
Cope, minister of the Fir.si Uni¬ 
tarian Church of Berkeley will in¬ 
troduce distinguished guests and 
read messages of greeting. 



Preceding the service, Frederick 
Freeman will play an organ recital 
at 7:30 p.m.. and Marian Stiltz 
Calder will be the soloist for the 
service. Miss Alice G. Danforih and 
the Women’s Alliance of the church 
have charge of the reception to be 
held in Wendt Hall at the conclu¬ 
sion of the service. 

The Oakland church was organ¬ 
ized under the leadership of Dr. 
Charle.s W. Wendt on February 14, 
1887, with early lay leaders in¬ 
cluding Judge Charles N. Fox. 
Governor George C. Perkins, and 
Col. John P. Irish. Cornerstone of 
the pre.sent Romane.«?que structure 
was laid in August, 1890, and in the 
building are two stained glass win¬ 


dows, memorials to Judge Oscar 
Shatter, which have attracted Na¬ 
tional attention through the year.*:. 
Granite pillars in the chancel are 
memnriabs to Thomas Starr King, a 
gift from his widow. 











Church jg,94, 

Qakland*s First Unitarian Cj^hur^ last month 
ceiebrated itsl^th anniversary an^'many were 
the greetings received from near at hand and 
far afield. A bit of the church’s history, as com¬ 
piled for publication on the anniversary pro¬ 
gram tells a story with which many oldtimers 
may be more or less familian. It reads: 1869, 

after an ecclesiastical trial for heresy, the Rev. 
Laurentine Hamilton, beloved pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Oakland, was ex¬ 
communicated. The friends of liberty in religion 
resolved that so able a preacher should be heard, 
and to this end organized an ‘Independent Pres¬ 
byterian Church,’ later leaving out the term 
‘Presbyterian.’ For 13 years Mr. Hamilton min¬ 
istered to this society. Then, on Easter Sunday, 
1882, in the midst of his sermon, death struck 
him. Without a successor his equal, the church 
came to an end. But the hope for a liberal re¬ 
ligious society still lived. When the Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, secretary of the American Unita¬ 
rian Association for the Pacific Coast, settled tn 
Oakland during the fall of 1886, he found that 
time had con^e for the esta blishment ql. a 
permanent liberal church. To the first service, 
held on October 3rd, at Odd Fellows Hall, came 
150 people. By the following January formal 
organization proceedings were underway and 
on February 14th, 1887, the First Unitarian 
Church of Oakland came into being. Three years 
later plans for a church edifice were completed. 
At the site chosen, the southeast comer of 14th 
and Castro Streets, on August 16th, 1890, the 
cornerstone of the ‘imique Romanesque’ struc¬ 
ture was laid by the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of the State of California. 
Time has brought changes, but in its essential 
design the building is as its founders planned 
and made it. In 1904 the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry (later renamed for the 
preacher-patriot, Thomas Starr King) was or¬ 
ganized in what is now the minister’s study.** 

















UnUarUn^ 


:)S 


To Scii Chtiirch' 

The First Unitarian Church will 
sell fls binldlflg «l HI" 
itr(# Streets, an Oakljm d land- 
Imark, and seek d-WC^n for a 
new building. 

The church membership voted 
to give its board of trustees au¬ 
thorization to sell the 63-year-old 
structure and to appoint a spec a 1 
committee to search for a new lo- 

cation. , ^ 

Also given approval was the 
proposed federal union of the 
Unitarian and Universalist de- 
nominations. . 

Elected to the trustee board 
were William Dye. Thomas Tou- 
Mgnant. Ellis Weisker and 
Thomas P. Heckman. 








Services to. Be Resumed 




At Church Hit By Flood 


The first worship service 
sinc^-Juhe ^iil be^Tltdd in the 
First Unitarian Churcly 14th and 
Castro Streets, Sunday at 11 a.m. 

Dr. Arnold Crompton, pastor, 
will speak on “What Does Life 
Offer You?” 

The historic Unitarian struc¬ 
ture was severely damaged by 


the rain storms of last winter. 
Services were suspended to per* 
mit restoration work. The sane* 
tuary has been redecorated. The 
fellowship will be redecorated 
before Christmas. 

This initial service also signals 
the beginning of the 70th year of 
the church has ministered in 
Oakland. 








AKLAND’S First 


Church will cel 
Diamond Jubilee next 
month, all of which sent 
into 
early- 




day pictures and data that might recall 
memorable tales among the celebrants. 
It was on Feb. 14, 1887. that the Oak¬ 
land church was formally organized 
but it wasn’t until Aug. 16, 1890, that 
the cornerstone was laid for the Uni¬ 
tarians own church edifice at 14th and 
Castro Streets, an edifice that was fi¬ 
nally dedicated on Sept. 6, 1891, and 
stands in use today with but few 
changes. If anyone can be called the 
founder of the First Unitarian Church 
here it must be the Rev. Charles Wil¬ 
liam Wendte, the congregation’s first 
pastor, although organization of the 
church began as early as 1869 after an 
ecclesiastical trial for heresy involving 
the Rev. Laurentine Hamilton, then 
pastor of Oakland’s First Presbyterian 
Church. Friends of the Rev. Mr. Ham¬ 
ilton resolved that the able Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton should be continued to be heard 
and to that end organized the Inde¬ 
pendent Presbyterian Church. It wasn’t 
long until the name Presb 3 d:erian was 
dropped and by March 15, 1870, Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton and his followers were in 
their own church building at 13th and 
Jefferson Streets. Dr. Hamilton led this 
group until his sudden death on Easter 
Sunday of 1882. A short time later this 
independent church came to an end. 
Four vearsJiatet^Uaaei-.jse Jind the 
Rev. Charles W. Wendt settling in Oak¬ 
land to gather a great many of these 
liberal churchmen into a Unitarian 
group. His first service was held Oct. 3, 
1886, in the Odd Fellows Hall at 
Eleventh and Franklin Streets. Organi¬ 
zation proceedings were completed on 
Feb. 14 of the following year. Plans for 
their own edifice wern’t very long com¬ 
ing. Architect W. J. 


hired arfd designed 
stmcture that is still adi 









I 


ornerstone 


The mid-August day on \^ich the 
cornerstone was put in place /as a sun¬ 
ny and warm Saturday that brought 
out a goodly crowd. The ladies used 
their parasols to advantage, and traffic 
along 14th Street at Castro was blocked 
by horse-propelled carriages. The few 
grandstand seats erected for the con¬ 
venience of. spectators were filled by 
early arrivals long before 1:30 p.m. and 
everything went off without a hitch. 
The Rev. Mr. Wendte gave a short ad¬ 
dress followed by the/ reading of a 
poem written by Charl^ J. Woodbury. 
Adjoining the church ate was the new 
Oakland Free Library.' :'he picture pub¬ 
lished here today sh(i\ 


iws the private 


homes facing 13th Street at the rear 

/-vf ^1^.._1- « 


of the church prbper 
down Castro StreeKis 


ing building that 


y. and farther 
>een the tower¬ 
ed the Pacific 


^ - o -- me JT dUlilC 

Press Publishing Hemse where those 



precious Towns^d a West atlas-his¬ 
tories of many CaWoma counties were 
published. The ne^^ay (Sunday) the 
Unitarians gathered for their usual 
services in the Hamilton Church at 
13th and Jefferson, the edifice erected 
by the Rev. Mr. Hamilton for his fol¬ 
lowers after his break with the Pres¬ 
byterians. The Unitarian Society found 
it fitting hold the church as a memorial 
to the Rev. Hamilton. There may not 
be many who have personal memories 
of the early beginnings of this First 
Unitarian Church in Oakland, but there 
will be those who can remember ser¬ 
mons by David Starr/ordan, Stanford 
University s first pr^y, and of former 
President Herbert Hoover, and Aurelia 
Henry Reinhart of/Mills College. They 
were guest speakiys during the minis¬ 
try of Clarence Heed. 






K^h, versary for Unitarian Church 


First GtJnitqn-ian rhiirrh of 
Oakland, preparing for two 
months of celebration of its 
108th anniversary and the his¬ 
torical landmark status given its 
90-year-old building at 14th and 
Castro streets, will be addressed 
at 11 a.m. tomorrow, by Minis¬ 
ter Arnold Crompton, on “What 
It Means to be a Unitarian.** 


It meant something different 
33 years ago when he took the 
post, the clergyman recalled. 

“The Ministerial Association 
said hello but quickly added we 
would not be welcome,** Pastor 
Crompton said. “The Oakland 
Council of Churches suggested 
we apply for menibership but 
then wrote us a letter rejecting 


the application.** 

In the intervening years, rela¬ 
tions are much improved, he 
added. 

Ralph Halverson, a minister 
from Cambridge, Mass., will ad¬ 
dress a Thursday lunch given by 
the International Association for 
Religious Freedom. 





lOy^hj ^niversary for Unitarian Church 


first Cunitarian Churc h of 
Oakland, preparing for two 
months of celebration of its 
108th anniversary and the his¬ 
torical landmark status given its 
90-year-old building at 14th and 
Castro streets, will be addressed 
at 11 a.m. tomorrow, by Minis¬ 
ter Arnold Crompton, on “What 
It Means to be a Unitarian.” 


It meant something different 
33 years ago when he took the 
post, the clergyman recalled. 

“The Ministerial Association 
said hello but quickly added we 
would not be welcome,” Pastor 
Crompton said. "The Oakland 
Council of Churches suggested 
we apply for membership but 
then wrote us a letter rejecting 


the application. 

In the intervening years, rela¬ 
tions are much improved, he 
added. 

Ralph Halverson, a minister 
from Cambridge, Mass., will ad¬ 
dress a Thursday lunch given by 
the International Association for 
Religious Freedom. 







Unitarian 

Church's 


Memories 




By JOHN DENGEL 


|nd*sFirst vnitarian. 


iiiveisary ana the historical 
landmark status of its 90-year- 
old house of worship, has been 
associated through the years 
with many illustrious names. 


Speakers, for example, includ¬ 
ed the late President Hoover; 
the modern saint of India, Swa- 
mi Vivekananda, who spoke 
here in 1900; and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, whose famed quote “if 
a man build a better mouse¬ 
trap” was first uttered here. 


the church the past 33 years, 
recalled in last SimdaS^s sermon 
mat me Oakland Council of 
Churches refused the denomina¬ 
tion membership and the Oak¬ 
land Ministerial Association also 
took a discriminatory attitude 
“on the grounds of doctrine.” 
Time however has healed the 
breaches. 


Local literary figures Edwin 
Markham, Joaquin Miller and 
Jack London also were associat¬ 
ed with the church. 


It had a controversial begin¬ 
ning, resulting from a heresy 
trial and conviction in the First 
[>£Besbyte ri an Church of clergy- 
man I^'ur^ntine' HamiltonrWhen 
he stalked out of what had been 
his church — the issue is not 
made clear in the early accounts 
— a large part of the congrega¬ 
tion walked with him and held 
services in a hall at 12th and 
Webster, calling themselves the 
First Independent Presbyterian 
Church. ; ; 

The name gavewayll years 
later when the congregation vot¬ 
ed to affiliate with the Ameri¬ 
can Unitarian Association. The 
following year the Rev. Mr. 
Hamilton died while giving his 
Easter sermon. Mt. Hamilton, 
near San Jose, on which Lick 
Observatory is located, was 
named for the clergyman who 


Pastor Crompton, who is writ¬ 
ing his second volume on the 
history of the Unitarians in the 
West — his first covered the 
days from the Gold Rush to 1910 
— will talk Oct. 13 on the liter¬ 
ary figures. Edwin Markham, 
later editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner, was an Oakland 
school principal when he pub¬ 
lished his famed poem, “The 
Man With the Hoe.” A later 
work perhaps better known 
was:”He drew a circle which 
sT l ut 1 


thing to flout; but love and I had 
the wit to win, we drew a circle 
that took him in.” Markham, 
who grew up in Suisun, started 
his search for the world of 
knowledge with a horse named 
Aristotle. 


science. Venerable Hamilton 
College, in upstate New York, 
was named for his family. 


Another church regular was 
Joaquin Miller, whose real first 
name had been Cincinnatus 
Heine, but who took the name of 
the legendary “good bandit,” 
Joaquin Murietta, though there 
were some who disputed that 
goodnesss. He was the first to 
plead the cause of the Western 
Indians, lived with the Modocs, 
and was given a “pleasant little 
valley” later called Squaw Val- 

Jey- __ 


Under a successor, the Rev. 
Charles Wendte, secretary after 
1886 for the West Coast branch 
of the American Unitarian Asso¬ 
ciation, the membership decided 
to construct their present build¬ 
ing at 14th and Castro streets, 
the first Romanesque church 
built in California. Architect 
Percy Matthews decided to use 
all California materials. In addi¬ 
tion to stone and brick he in¬ 
stalled redwood spans which at 
that time were the longest then 
in use. 


Jack London’s connection with 
the church is more remote. The 
membership card of his first 
wife, Beth, a Sunday school 
teacher, remains in the church 
files. 


Arnold Crompton, minister of 


The mousetrap quotation, 
source of considerable literary 
controversy, was made by 
Emerson in an 1871 lecture. It 
was first printed in “Borrow¬ 
ings,” an anthology gathered by 
the ladies guild to raise funds. 
Emerson frequently expounded 
on the theme that the world 
would discover the path to any 
able craftsman or professional 
but this apparently was his first 
mention of a mousetrap builder. 
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Church of Oakland Is havinc a 
inmiM waiioni service tomor- 
row as part of its 108th anniver- 
, sary celebrations planned 
^through next month. 


- The following Sunday, the 
church will commemorate the 
triple historical landmark status 
given its 90-year-old building at 
14 th and Castro streets. 

The United Nations service is 
honoring the church’s presti¬ 
gious use when the U.N. was 
organized at the end of World 
War n. During the 1945 U.N. 
tneetings in San Francisco, the 
SUrr King Room in the Oakland 
church was frequently used by 
delegates for committee meet¬ 
ings. 

^ This was arranged by a mem- 
3)er of the church, Aurelia Henry 
}leinhardt, former president of 
^lls College and past modera¬ 
tor of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

[: Theme for the 11 a.m. service 
will be “Peace and Disarma¬ 
ment.” The speaker will be 
church member Elizabeth Gam- 
boni, past president of the Ala¬ 
meda County Chapter of the 
United Nations Ass^iation. Ar¬ 
nold Crompton, pastor of the 
church for the past 33 years, 
will speak on “Human Rights — 
Today’s Religious Frontier.” 


The landmark celebration 
Oct 30 will begin with an 11 
a.m. church service. There will 
be a reception and open house at 
2 p.m. followed by a dedication 
program at 3:15 p.m. Many reli¬ 
gious, gauarnment and immu¬ 
nity dignitaries are expected to 
participate in the ceremonies 
honoring the church’s triple 
landmark status. 



church is well-known for its windows. Materials used in con- with the original exterior, al- 

tower, chapel, open-ended court- struction are all native Califor- though interior alterations have 

yard, and many stained glass nian. The church stands today been extensive. 


- First Unitarian Church was 
designated a City of Oakland 
landmark in 1975, a state land¬ 
mark last year, and a National 
Register landmark earlier this 
year. 

Constructed in 1890, the 








Unitarian Church 

Tribute Is Paid 



llMil 3 1 

A host of religious, communi¬ 
ty and g overn ment dignitaries 
paid t4>ri5ute’^sterday to the 

J^irst^Unitariaxk'Church of Oak- _ 

14lli 9t., on the oc gST 

Sl(5iT commemorating its triple 
landmark status. 


Plaques recognizing the 90- 
year-old church as an official 
city, state and U.S. historical 
landmark were presented by 
Vice Mayor John Sutter; Kath¬ 
ryn Kaiser, vice chairman, state 
Historical Resources Commis¬ 
sion, and Bruce Kilgore, asso¬ 
ciate regional director, U.S. De¬ 
partment of the Interior. 


In a neighborhood struggling 
against deterioration, the church 
and the block on which it stands 
have been designated as histori¬ 
cal landmarks by the city of 
Oakland. The church w 411 be the 
northwes t., jporn er of the City 
Center compKx. 

Known for its beautiful 
stained glass windows, elaborate 
woodwork and open-ended 
courtyard, the church faced 
demolition as jthe n^fl^borhood 
began to decArik. \ i 

In his first\ WagK as pastor in 
the 1940s,^ tihe| Rev. Arnold 
Crompton iWMled the building 
was a shamm^ 

“The floor had collapsed in 
the far wing, the ivy fell off the 
window and blocked Castro 
Street, the eastern Ivy was set 


CROMPTON 
'Building wa|| a shambles' 

on fire by a fcigarette butt, 
someone threw !a brick through 
a stained glass jwindow, a mal¬ 
functioning furr^gce sent smoke 
into the congregation and the 
neighborhood biiys played base¬ 
ball in Wendte Ipall/’ the pastor 
recalled. | 

He and the ctongregation at¬ 
tempted to sellUhe church for 
years, fixing itwp for prospec¬ 
tive buyers, butlit did not sell. 


The congregation was divided 
in 1954, with half moving to the 
Starr King Unitarian Fellowship | 
in Hayward. The Oakland con¬ 
gregation floundered into the 
early 60s, Crompton said, pon¬ 
dering its purpose in the com¬ 
munity. 

When President John F. Ken- I 
nedy was assassinated, the 
building was filled day and night 
for four days, he said, “and from 
that point on, we knew we had a 
destiny downtown.” 

On hand at yesterday’s dedi¬ 
cation ceremonies were city 
council members, Ruth Love, 
superintendent of Oakland Pub¬ 
lic Schools; U.C. Berkeley Vice 
Chancellor Ira M. Heyman; G. 
Gordon Strong, Publisher of The 
Tribune ; Dale O’Dell, City Cen¬ 
ter coordinator; David Hoard, 
director of the Oakland Commu¬ 
nity Development Department; 
William Penn Mott Jr., former 
director of the state Parks and 
Recreation Department; Emelyn 
Jewett, president, Oakland 
Tribune, Inc.; members of the 
Oakland Landmark Advisory 
Board, and representatives from 
City Center businesses. 

State Sen. Nicholas Petris de¬ 
livered concluding remarks to 
the congregation, and read con¬ 
gratulatory telegrams from U.S. 
Sen. S.I. Hayakawa, Rep. Fort¬ 
ney H. (Pete) Stark and Rep. 
Ronald Dellums. 









Three sites 
named city 
la¥dm1Srks 


Three historic Oakland struc¬ 
tures — the 0rst Unitarian 
£t Lurch , the Pat idee Mauaiuo, ' 
ana ine Alfred H. Cohen home 
— are now official city land¬ 
marks. 

They received plaques in cere¬ 
monies beneath the stained-glass 
windows of the 90-year-old Ro¬ 
manesque church building at the 
14 th and Castro streets comer 
of the City Center. 

Lewis Koue, chairman of the 
Oakland Landmarks Preserva¬ 
tion Board, introduced repre- 
sentaUves of the California Her¬ 
itage Council in a room still as¬ 
sociated with personages such 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ed¬ 
win Markham and Joaquin Mill- I 
er. 


Helen Pardee, also on behalf 
of her sister Madeline, received 
the plaque for the stately white 
Pardee residence at 672 11th St. 
Built in 1868 by Enoch H. Par¬ 
dee, later mayor of Oakland, it 
also was home to his son, 
George, also a mayor and gover¬ 
nor as well. 

Emelita CoAei^^aWepted the 
plaque for to^Altfed H. Cohen 
residence cttdbnicted in 1883 at 
- ti re 

alongside k^st 14th Street. One 
gift to the family, Miss Cohen 
recalled later, was “one great 
redwood log” which was cus¬ 
tom-carved into tall doors and 
cut into pieces to line dark, 
handsome hallways. 

The structure has high ceil¬ 
ings, elaborate paneling, re¬ 
cessed mahogany cabinetry and 
a large double-walled pantry. A 
rug brought to the house from 
Europe was so long it had to be 
transported by two railroad 
freight cars. 

Helen Hill, president of the 
Unitarian Church trustees, re¬ 
ceived the plaque for that build¬ 
ing, whose sanctuary ceiling has 
redwood spans that were the 
longestin use at the time they 
were first built, and the first to 
be laminated. 

The structure itself, Pastor | 
Arnold Crompton said, was built f 
on pylons and reportedly ‘simply 
floated out the 1906 earthquake 
like Frank Lloyd Wright‘s old 
Imperial Hotel in Japan did in I 
the quakes there.” [ 


The clergyman said church 
records support the contention 
that New Englander Emerson‘s 
famed quote “if a man build a 
better mousetrap” was first ut¬ 
tered there. 
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Oakland HiUs 
fire victim 
still able to 
help out others 

By Janet Byron 
Tribune Btaff writer 


O N OCT. 20, Diana 
Cushing’s home went up 
in flames along with the 
offices of Arete Relief 
Organization, one of the 
sponsors of yesterday’s holiday cele- 


at Oakland’s First/Unitaria 



Cushing and her 
family were on hand to help distrib* 
ute hundreds of holiday meals to lo¬ 
cal low-income and homeless fami¬ 
lies. 


“Personally, I don’t feel as defeat¬ 
ed,” said Cushing, who was out of 
town with her baby and husband 
when the devastating firestorm 
swept through the Oakland Hills. 
“We’re still able to serve the commu¬ 
nity.” 

Rows of volunteers — members 
of Arete, Thanks for Giving, and the 
Center for Urban Living — spent the 
afternoon dishing out heaping plates 
of turkey, stuffing, cranberrv sauce, 
sweet potatoes, vegetables and home¬ 
made desserts. 

The celebration also included live 
music, and free clothing, toys and le¬ 
gal advice. 

Cushing was quick to point out 
that the event was the work of dozens 
of volunteers. “It takes a whole com¬ 
munity to make it happen,” she said. 

The event originated five years 
ago in Hollywood, where thousands of 
holiday meals have been served by 
Thanks for Giving, spokeswoman 
Mary Joan Schwab explained. Sever¬ 
al members of the group moved to 
the Bay Area this year and organized 
their first annual Bay Area event. 

“Homelessness and poverty are 
overwhelming, when you think about 
it,” Schwab said. “We got together 
and asked what we could do to make 
a party for people so they could cele¬ 
brate.” 

Seven nights a week, the church’s 
Wendte Hall shelters 35 people with 
nowhere else to sleep. Yesterday, the 
cots were stowed to the side to make 
room for long rows of tables fes- 



Oiana Cubing holds aloft her son, Joshua, who is 19 months old. 


‘Homelessness and poverty 
are overwhelming, when 
you think about it/ 

— Mary Joan Schwab, 
Thanks for Giving spokeswoman 


tooned with large pine cones. 

Wayne Kelly, an unemployed 
welder who lives nearby at the Sutter 
Hotel with his wife and five children, 
said he was unable to prepare a 
Thanksgiving meal this year t^cause 
the hotel has no cooking facilities. 

Before landing at the hotel, Kelly, 
32, spent a year living and eating in 
shelters around the city. “It’s great 
that they have those places, other¬ 
wise people would starve,” Kelly 
said, as he prepared to enjoy a heap¬ 
ing plate of hot, delicious food. 



Tom Howard pours glasses of juice for Ann Riskin 



























First Unitarian r 


By Steven La Vote 

Tribune librarian 


SUN OCT 1 8 1992 


T he third anniversary of the Loma Prieta 
earthquake of Oct. 17, 1989, finds central 
Oakland still riddled with wreckage 
from that frightening tremor. 

One badly <|amap;pri local landmark — the 
First CUnitarian^Church of Oakland — recov- 
ered (^ickly to coniinue a tradition of relief 
that began after th^same J)uilding was nearly 
destroyed. 

The great earthquake of 1906 nearly top¬ 
pled the venerable Romanesque structure at 
14th and Castro streets. 

Yet, as they would do again in 1989, church 
members propped up its walls and went to 
work serving victims of the disaster. 

When those needs were met, repairs to the 
structure were completed quickly. 

Its resilience reflects the fortitude of the 
congregation it houses. 

Unitarianism, with origins in Transylvania 
during the Renaissance, was founded on prin¬ 
ciples of religious liberty and tolerance of all 
faiths. That struggle brought Unitarianism to 
Oakland. 

One of California’s legendary pastors, Laur- 
entine Hamilton, came to the East Bay in 1864 
to head the local Presbyterian Church. His 
sermons soon attracted many of the leading 
figures of the West, including Henry Durant, 
himself a clergyman and the first president of 
the University of California, and Oscar L. Shaf- 
ter, a state Supreme Court justice. Both Durant 
and Shatter have East Bay streets named for 
them. 

During the Easter season in 1868, Hamilton 
preached a series of sermons that outraged the 
Presbytery. 

He contended that “the Grace of Repent¬ 
ance and Forgiveness may be extended to 
some souls after death.” 

Hamilton, for whom Mt. Hamilton in Santa 


fccovers — again 

I Clara Countv is named, was found cruiltv t 




Clara County is named, was found guilty of 
i heresy at a trial before the Synod held at his 
^.church on Feb. 11, 1869. 

When the Synod announced its decision, 
church members rose from their pews and fol¬ 
lowed Hamilton out of the church — then at 
13th Street and Broadway — never to return. 

Instead, they formed the Society of the 
First Independent Presbyterian Church of Oak¬ 
land and adopted a doctrine based on religious 
freedom. 

In 1881, the new church joined the Unitari- 
ll’^ans, who shared Hamilton’s universalist ideas. 
ifOn Easter 1882, Hamilton collapsed during a 
Isermon and died. His congregation soon col- 
ilapsed as well. 

I Another major Unitarian figure, Charles" 
iWendte, restored Hamilton’s church in 1886. 
p^fore long, plans were in place to build the 
ichurch that still stands today — despite the 
destruction of two earthquakes. 

The church building, designed by Walter J. 
tfathews, was dedicated in 1891 and is listed in 
be National Register of Historic Places. In- 
ide, a long tradition of community service 
ontinues. 

b Perhaps because of its own bad luck in 
asters, the church has been a haven for the 
ortunate throughout its history. , 

After the 1906 earthquake, during a major 
Ou epidemic in 1918, throughout the Depres- 
rion and again after the 1989 earthquake and 
me 1991 fire, Oakland Unitarians opened their 
piurch to the needyf 

Today, the church serves as a shelter for 
le homeless. 

The bicentennial of American Universalism 
ill be celebrated through February 1993. 

Steven La Vote’s Time Capsule column looks back ev- 
y Sunday on the East Bay’s past Have a column idea? 
Base call him at 510-645-2745, or write to the Oakland 
fbune, P.O. Box 24424, Oakland 94623. 
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UNESCO — time for 


rUE 
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U.S. to rejoin? 


T he United States pulled out of 
UNESCO in 1985, in disgust at 
the way the United Nations 
agency was being run, and its ap¬ 
parent bias against the West and 
against Western definitions of a firee press. 

In doing so, we ran out on an international 
organization with roots in the East Bay and 
the lofty goal of creating world peace 
through science, education and the force of 
public opinion. 

The United Natioi\s Educational, Scien¬ 
tific Cultural Organiz ation got its start 
at the^^tarian C hmM^ 13th and 

Ttilii'Toundfers sought 
peace and'quiet away from the frantic at¬ 
mosphere in San Francisco, where the main 
work of creating the United Nations was 
proceeding in a pressure-cooker atmos¬ 
phere. 

Oakland was an appropriate place for 
such a start, since educators firom Mills Col¬ 
lege and other Bay Area institutions had 
been pushing for some sort of international 
office of education in the new world body. 
From its start, UNESCO has eryoyed heavy 
participation ft'om_ 


In 1948, UNESCO was 
talking about concepts that 
later became cornerstones 
of America’s civil rights 
movement. 


educators, espe¬ 
cially women, and 
many Bay Area resi¬ 
dents have been in¬ 
volved with it at 
local, national and 
international levels. 

The Bay Area’s 
celebration this 
year of the 50th an¬ 
niversary of the 
signing of the 

United Nations charter in San Fr^cisco proj^ 
v !d es an appiopitate fran ' iC woTlrlhr a look ■“ 
back at UNESCO and consideration of 
whether the U.S. should rejoin. 

Early concerns of UNESCO centered 
around education, mass communications, 
press freedom and literacy. War-ravaged 
countries were begging for textbooks and 
school supplies, radio technology was 
showing promise for bringing nations closer 
together, and UNESCO was there to coordi¬ 
nate international efforts to clear up misun¬ 
derstandings before they led to violence. 


Meanwhile, McCarthyism was taking hold 
across America. The American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars took positions 
against UNESCO and the United Nations in 
general. A Fresno Democrat in the state Sen¬ 
ate’s Committee on Un-American Activities 
asked for an investigation of Communists in 
UNESCO (and in labor unions). And Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge claimed UNESCO had 
eight American employees “of doubtful loy¬ 
alty.” 

Gall for withdrawal 

In 1955, an American Legion committee 
reported that after a thorough investigation, 
it had given UNESCO a clean bill of health, 
stating that it was not atheistic, commu¬ 
nistic, subversive or in favor of world gov¬ 
ernment. But the American Legion’s national 
body rejected the report and called on Con¬ 
gress to take the U.S. out of the agency. 

The American Legion got its wish, but not 
until 1985. By then, UNESCO had evolved a 
massive bureaucracy under less-than-stellar 
leadership, and proposals to license and reg¬ 
iment journalists put it solidly outside its 

__ early commitment 

to the free ex¬ 
change of mforma- 
tion and ideas. But 
the agency has 
been reformed, and 
it is now thor¬ 
oughly in support 
of a free press, to 
the extent of 
helping train 

_ writers in other 

countries in the 

ways of American investigative journalis m. 

Friorilies uxiay are more In uieTnuTuTun 
of human rights and forward-looking poli¬ 
cies: education for girls on a level of that of¬ 
fered to boys, career options for women, 
and development of hi^er education for all; 
management of ecosystems to preserve the 
environment in concert with human needs; 
international exchange of scientific informa¬ 
tion; exploration of ethical questions associ¬ 
ated with the human genome project; 
development of public libraries; and protec¬ 
tion of historic sites and monuments. 

























A worldwide peace 

Early participants expressed the hope 
that sharing information through new tech¬ 
nology and exchanging students and scien¬ 
tists would lead to a worldwide consensus of 
opinion that would keep the peace. 

As UNESCO organized its efforts and 
broadened its interests, it provided a forum 
for ideas that were controversial in their 
time but gradually gained respect. For ex¬ 
ample, a UNESCO conference in San Fran¬ 
cisco in May, 1948 heard these 
revolutionary suggestions to end tensions 
between whh«s and minorities: 

>■ Get rid of covenants that prevented 
houses from being sold to non-whites. 

> Provide low-cost, integrated housing. 

> Admit minorities on an equal basis in 
labor unions and community organizations. 

>• Start treating all Americans the same, 
rather than predicating treatment on skin 
color. 

Imagine how different American society 
would be today if these ideas had taken hold 
in 1948, instead of being introduced by 
force of law slowly and grudgingly over the 
next decades. 

That same year, a regional conference of 
high school students was held at Stanford, 
and educators were urged to incorporate 
UNESCO’s aims of peace through cultural 
understanding in all classrooms. 

Another revolutionary idea came along in 
1950: a UNESCO report announced that sci¬ 
entific investigation had found no basis for 
the idea that children of mixed-race mar¬ 
riages ("human hybrids”) were inferior. 
“Race discrimination has no scientific foun¬ 
dation in biological fact,” the report an¬ 
nounced. 


The United States is now considering re¬ 
joining the organization. Indeed, it is almost 
true to say we have never really left. We re¬ 
cently provided a $300,000 grant to UN¬ 
ESCO to help rebuild the Haitian 
educational system from the ground up, 
from providing school b uildings and interna¬ 
tional specialists on ciuriculum to intro¬ 
ducing the concept of human rights into the 
classroom. 

Programs still funded 

UNESCO has just begun funding a pro¬ 
gram at Coliunbia University to study how 
nations can increase industrial productivity 
without destroying the environment — one 
of the hottest topics around today — and an¬ 
other program at Johns Hopkins on youth 
and health issues in Africa, with emphasis 
on AIDS. The UNESCO-sponsored Interna¬ 
tional Iivstitute for Theoretical and Applied 
Physics is headquartered at Iowa State Uni¬ 
versity in Ames. 

UNESCO works with the Simon Wiesen- 
thal Institute in Los Angeles to encourage 
tolerance and decrease racism all over the 
globe. And UNESCO is among several age¬ 
ncies behind tlie International Reading Asso¬ 
ciation in Delaware, with its global push for 
education, especial^ for girls and women. 

Whether Congress would come up with 
any money to pay America’s share, however, 
is another matter. President Clinton had 
planned to rejoin this year, but after the No¬ 
vember election, he removed from his pro¬ 
posed budget the $65 million he had 
earmarked for dues. With Republican hos¬ 
tility to the United Nations in general, re¬ 
joining UNESCO might have to wait. We 
hope it doesn’t wait too long. 





